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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  intended  to  give  a  broad  survey  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  arts  in  Irak  and  Persia  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  For  various 
unavoidable  reasons  there  has  been  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years 
between  its  completion  and  publication  ;  the  work  does  not 
therefore  pretend  to  give  an  entirely  adequate  survey  of — for 
example — Sumerian  art,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
has  been  increased  or  modified  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Kish 
and  Ur. 

In  some  respects  it  is  obvious  that  no  work  having  this  scope 
could  at  present  be  compiled  which  would  deal  effectively  with 
all  the  subjects  involved.  Apart  from  Sumerian  art,  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  constantly  being  increased,  we  know  as  yet 
very  little  of  the  later  Babylonian  culture,  and  still  less  of  the 
international  exchange  of  influences  which  must  have  affected 
that  important  group  of  peoples  known  to  us  under  the  generic 
term  of  Hittites. 

In  dealing  with  the  Assyrian  civilization,  a  fresh  difficulty 
presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  discoveries  made  before  it  had  become  the  practice  to 
carry  out  excavations  on  the  scientific  principles  now  considered 
so  essential ;  when  the  chief  aim  was  to  obtain  with  a  minimum 
of  expenditure  important  objects  without  necessarily  carrying 
out  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  site.  It  thus  results  that  the 
sculptures  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad,  for  example,  present 
themselves  to  us  somewhat  in  the  guise  of  isolated  phenomena, 
since  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  developments  of 
which  they  were  the  outcome. 

Persia  remains,  except  for  the  work  of  Dieulafoy  and  De 
Morgan,  almost  untouched,  so  that  one  can  do  little  but  guess 
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at  the  details  of  the  gradual  “  Hellenization  ”  of  her  culture,  a 
process  that  had  begun  long  before  the  birth  of  Alexander. 

Thus  this  survey  can  in  no  way  claim  to  be  either  detailed  or 
authoritative.  It  may  be  that  in  the  light  of  future  discoveries 
we  shall  come  to  regard  these  Mesopotamian  civilizations  from 
an  entirely  new  standpoint. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre  for  having 
allowed  him  to  illustrate  various  objects  from  the  collections  ;  to 
Dr.  Hogarth  for  the  photographs  of  certain  sculptures  from 
Carchemish ;  to  M.  Adolphe  Stoclet  for  that  of  the  little 
Achemenian  portrait  head  in  his  collection,  and  to  Messrs. 
Edmond  Leroux  of  Paris,  Messrs.  Cassires,  Messrs.  Ernst 
Wasmuth  of  Berlin,  and  Messrs.  J.  C.  Henrichs  of  Leipsig, 
for  having  granted  him  permission  to  reproduce  plates  from 
various  of  their  publications. 
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Any  attempt  at  a  study  of  the  arts  in  early  Mesopotamia  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  lacking  in  substance,  since  it  depends 
for  its  material  upon  excavations  whose  object  was  primarily 
archaeological  rather  than  artistic.  There  was  no  tradition  of 
artistic  criticism  existing  in  Mesopotamia  such  as  there  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  no  Polycleitus  with  his  Canon  of  Proportion, 
nor  even  a  Pliny ;  and  the  tradition  of  connoisseurship  in 
Renaissance  Europe  which  produced  the  Arundel  and  the 
Farnese  collections  had  no  acquaintance  with  Mesopotamian 
culture. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  concerns  the  arts  of  three  millenia,  all 
that  we  possess  is  a  certain  amount  of  sculpture  in  the  round, 
some  reliefs,  some  rather  fortuitous  ceramics,  and  a  little  metal¬ 
work  whose  very  excellence  makes  its  rarity  the  more  exas¬ 
perating.  We  can  draw,  moreover,  few  historical  conclusions 
from  this  material.  We  cannot  say  that  there  was  a  Meso¬ 
potamian  parallel  to  the  stately  Greek  progression  from 
archaism  past  the  Marbles  of  Aigina  to  the  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon ;  it  is  even  hardly  known  when  or  how  often 
civilization  in  Mesopotamia  reached  a  climax.  All  that  can  be 
traced  is  the  ordinary  evolution  from  archaism  through  conven¬ 
tion  to  naturalism,  a  process  early  complicated  by  the  influence 
of  the  Palace  and  the  intrusion  of  political  considerations.  But 
though  the  same  artistic  traditions  survive  in  modified  forms 
throughout  the  entire  epoch,  so  that  a  Kassite  conqueror  of 
Babylon  effected  far  less  of  a  revolution  than  did  a  Seleucid 
with  his  superior  culture,  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Mesopotamia 
falls  roughly  into  four  great  periods. 

The  Chaldeo-Elamite  age  from  the  earliest  times  till  Ham¬ 
murabi’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
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The  Babylonian,  Hittite  and  Elamite  age  from  2000— 

1000  B.C. 

The  Assyrian  age  from  1000—600  B.c. 

The  Neo-Babylonian  and  Persian  ages  from  600—323  b.c. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Biblical  theory  of  Mesopotamia  as  the  cradle  of  civilization 
seems  justified  by  the  discovery  there  of  neolithic  remains  that 
are  dated  back  to  20,000  b.c.,  some  12  millenia  before  such 
things  reached  Western  Europe ;  one  school  of  archaeology  at 
any  rate  claims  that  Chaldea  was  ahead  of  the  other  great 
neolithic  centres  in  the  discovery  of  copper,  and  in  the  domesti¬ 
cation  of  the  corn  plant ;  and  a  proficiency  in  the  metallurgical 
and  agricultural  arts  would  seem  to  imply  a  civilization  at  least 
half-fledged. 

The  early  history  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  record  of  the  successive 
contacts  of  three  distinct  peoples,  and  its  art  the  product  of 
their  contacts — the  Semitic  Akkadians  in  the  north,  who  from 
Babylon  were  ultimately  to  dominate  the  rivers ;  in  the  south 
the  Sumerians  of  unknown  origin,  and  up  in  the  eastern  hill- 
country  the  Elamites,  of  ancestry  no  less  nebulous,  with  Susa 
for  their  capital.  For  two  millenia  these  peoples  were  disputing 
the  hegemony  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  issue  was  so  capricious 
that  until  the  consolidation  of  Semitic  supremacy  under  Ham¬ 
murabi  the  arts  were  mere  camp-followers  of  conquerors,  now 
picking  up  some  exotic  mannerism  of  their  new  masters,  now 
imparting  to  them  a  grace  that  redeemed  their  late  and  less 
fortunate  foes. 

In  remote  times,  about  4500  b.c.,  Elam  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  region  of  greatest  accomplishment ;  from  Susa  there 
come  admirable  painted  ceramics,  the  fine  flower  of  a  pottery 
found  all  over  Eastern  Asia,  with  thin  and  delicate  walls  that 
can  only  have  been  the  achievement  of  centuries  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Their  white  ground  is  generally  decorated  with  black 
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geometrical  designs  somewhat  like  those  of  English  slipware, 
and  when,  as  in  Plate  I,  birds  or  animals  are  depicted,  they 
are  stylized  to  an  almost  unrecognizable  point.  Human  figures 
when  shown  are  more  naturalistic,  but  occasionally,  as  in 
Plate  2,  even  man  is  represented  by  a  purely  geometric  method. 
This  stylization  is  of  an  art  already  many  centuries  old  ;  even  the 
forms  are  conventionalized  into  three  distinct  classes,  and  the 
greyhounds  are  for  ever  rushing  among  scrolls  and  arabesques 
so  familiar  as  by  now  no  longer  to  cause  them  a  second’s  remark 
(Plate  3).  It  is  almost  the  expression  in  pottery  of  the  spirit 
that  made  Achilles  eternally  “  swift-footed,”  or  with  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  produced  whole  troupes  of  Phillidas  to  coquet  unflag- 
gingly  with  their  appropriate  Corydons. 

Above  the  stratum  of  this  monochrome  pottery  that  must 
have  lasted  so  long,  there  is  a  sterile  interlude  of  several  feet  of 
soil,  and  then  a  new  civilization  superimposed,  with  a  similar 
but  inferior  pottery,  no  longer  delicate  or  monochrome,  but 
with  a  naturalistic  tendency  such  as  is  discernible  in  Plate  4. 
With  the  disappearance  of  conventionality,  however,  we  miss 
also  something  of  the  old  technique  and  precision  :  the  pottery 
in  question  dates  from  about  4000  b.c.,  the  dawn  of  actual 
history,  when  the  cylinder  seal  is  already  appearing,  and  when 
the  advance  of  sculpture  in  Sumeria  is  beginning  to  affect 
the  position  of  ceramics  as  the  chief  medium  of  decorative 
expression. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  into  history,  their  banks 
already  crowded  with  cities,  Semitic  in  the  north,  in  the  south 
Sumerian,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  either  nation’s  priority 
in  the  country.  At  Ashur,  however,  the  old  Assyrian  capital, 
are  traces  of  an  early  Sumerian  occupation  ;  possibly  therefore 
the  Sumerians  came  down  from  the  north  with  the  Semites 
10 
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at  their  heels  blockading  them  into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.1 

Both  races  were  equally  ripe  for  great  developments  ;  as  yet 
there  was  no  spirit  of  centralizing  imperialism,  and  each  city 
had  the  very  personal  stimulus  of  its  unending  struggle  for  self- 
preservation.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  patriotism  so  intense  that 
it  became  almost  a  religion,  or  rather  a  series  of  religions,  for 
each  city  had  its  own  benevolent  deity  whose  name  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time  was  often  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  State.  Culture,  therefore,  like  our  Tory  party, 
rested  on  the  twin  pillars  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  arts 
were  everywhere  under  this  double  impulse,  as  they  were  to  be 
later,  for  instance,  in  Athens.  The  Sumerians  were  a  sea-people, 
and  their  ships  sailed  round  into  the  Red  Sea,  bringing  back 
stone  for  the  sculptor  that  was  much  more  difficult  for  up-river 
Semites  to  procure,  so  that  perhaps  for  this  reason  Sumeria  was 
the  earlier  in  the  field. 

In  remote  times  there  had  been  a  picture  writing,  long  since 
dead,  but  still  remembered  on  the  seals  that  appeared  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea.  They  were  perhaps  a  Chaldean 
importation  into  Egypt,  where  the  fashion  soon  died  out ;  in 
Chaldea,  however,  the  impression  of  seals  rolled  out  in  soft 
clay  was  perhaps  the  inspiration  of  bas-relief.  They  became 
indeed  so  permanent  a  Mesopotamian  institution  as  to  cause 
Herodotus  three  thousand  years  later  to  remark :  “  Every 

Babylonian  has  his  seal.” 

At  Lagash,  where  M.  de  Sarzec’s  excavations  have  enabled 
us  to  trace,  imperfectly  but  with  some  coherence,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  typical  Sumerian  city,  seals  of  all  ages  were  found ; 

1  Such  an  hypothesis  is  obviously  not  inconsistent  with  the  recent  discovery  of 
quasi-Sumerian  remains  in  Northern  India. 
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Plate  5,  showing  a  selection  of  these,  is  almost  a  microcosm  of 
Sumerian  art.  Fig.  2  is  undiluted  archaism,  but  Fig.  4  shows 
the  germ  of  a  revival  from  the  decadent  traditions  of  the  pottery, 
while  the  symmetrical  composition  of  the  fighting  antelopes 
already  reflects  that  heraldic  instinct  which  reached  its  climax 
in  the  great  bull-flanked  doorways  of  Kouyunjik ;  for  the  un-  ^ 
mystical  Assyrians  used  the  old  mythologies  for  decoration  as 
Michael  Angelo  with  greater  accomplishment  made  Pope 
Alexander’s  more  sophisticated  creeds  serve  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Paradoxically  enough,  the  next  seal,  Fig.  5,  with  a 
chain  of  those  very  mythological  beasts  that  were  preserved 
with  all  their  freshness  for  two  thousand  years  in  the  ice-house 
of  heraldry,  shows  by  its  contrast  with  the  prosaic  animals 
below  it  the  beginnings  of  Sumerian  mysticism.  In  Fig.  7  the 
motive  becomes  entirely  mythological.  Izdubar,  the  Chaldean 
Heracles,  battles  in  the  midst  of  a  fantastic  retinue,  among 
which  are  a  lion  and  a  bull  heraldically  posed,  ancestors  of 
the  struggling  lions  and  bulls  which  decorated  the  stair¬ 
ways  of  Persepolis  twenty-five  centuries  later.  This  seal  is 
of  Entemena’s  time,  about  3000  b.c.,  long  after  seals  had 
ceased  to  be  the  link  between  the  early  potterv  and  the  later 
arts  of  the  sculptor  and  the  smith.  So  that  we  must  retrace 
our  steps. 

The  recent  excavations  by  the  British  Museum  authorities 
at  Ur  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  works  of  art  that  date 
back  to  the  first  dynasty  of  that  city,  which  probably  flourished 
about  3  500  b.c.  *Two  of  these  are  here  illustrated,  representing 
apparently  successive  stages  of  evolution.  Plate  6  shows  a 
frieze  of  oxen,  mother-of-pearl  inlaid  in  wood ;  Plate  7  a 
heifer  couchant,  much  more  naturalistic  in  treatment,  is  in 
bronze  relief  on  a  backing  of  wood. 
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One  of  the  earliest  portrait  sculptures  of  any  merit  is  a 
statuette  of  a  grandson  of  Lugal-Kisal-si  (Plate  8),  who 
reigned  in  Erech,  a  large  Sumerian  city,  before  3400  b.c.  The 
arms  are  mere  reliefs,  the  fingers  parallel  incisions,  the  eyes, 
once  inlaid,  are  now  hollow  cavities  beneath  a  ridge,  like  the 
figure  “  3,”  but  there  is  definite  portraiture  everywhere,  in  the 
head,  in  the  immense  and  national  nose,  and  the  almost  facetious 
touch  of  the  dimpled,  receding  chin. 

Several  of  these  early  works  have  about  them  a  similar 
alarming  suspicion  of  frivolity.  The  little  alabaster  head 
(Plate  9)  that,  despite  the  beard,  which  so  early  became 
unfashionable,  must  be  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  last, 
has  a  curious  tart  scepticism  about  it  in  the  faintly  curling  lips 
and  in  the  arched  and  satirical  brows.  It  is  not  the  familiar 
semi-mystical  smile  of  archaism,  the  smile  of  the  Athenian 
“  Aunts,”  or  of  certain  gargoyles  at  Chartres  ;  it  is  something 
less  confident  than  these,  but  one  is  loath  to  impute  disillusion¬ 
ment  to  a  world  where  history  had  hardly  begun. 

Plate  10  must  be  much  later :  the  arms  and  hands  are  no 
longer  mere  reliefs  nor  the  eyes  geometrical  absurdities,  but 
the  whole  is  too  defaced  for  reasoned  criticism  ;  it  has,  however, 
been  included  as  an  example  of  advanced  archaism. 

In  Plate  1 1  we  deal  for  the  first  time  with  objects  that  can 
be  dated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the  relief  depicts 
Ur-nina,  who  seems  to  have  ruled  Lagash  somewhere  about 
3100  b.c.  In  his  day  Lagash  was  tributary  to  a  Semitic  dynasty 
at  Kish  in  the  north,  founded  by  a  certain  Queen  Azag-bau, 
who  had  been  formerly  a  wine  merchant;  Ur-nina  was 
compelled  to  stifle  all  the  appropriate  regal  ambitions  of  military 
glory  and  to  foster  talents  as  discreet  as  those  of  any  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of 
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temples,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  whose  foundations  he 
so  covered  with  records  that  archaeologists  cannot  permit 
themselves  more  than  three  centuries  of  latitude  over  his  date. 
His  greatest  construction  was  the  big  temple  to  Ningirsu, 
Lord  of  Floods,  a  god  of  irrigation,  and  the  city  deity,  a  deed 
commemorated  on  the  relief  by  his  depiction  as  a  common 
labourer  carrying  a  basket.  Elsewhere  he  is  seated  less  humbly 
on  his  throne  with  his  family.  As  history  it  is  illuminating,  but 
as  sculpture  wholly  negligible ;  it  is,  in  fact,  not  relief  at  all,  but 
embossed  work  in  stone,  a  chain  of  monstrous  beaked  profiles 
and  fleeced  skirts,  treated  with  all  the  most  tedious  absurdities 
of  archaism.  And  with  it  is  raised  the  whole  question  of  these 
early  sculptures.  For  the  most  anodyne  Western  primitive  that 
ever  troubled  M.  Anatole  France,  the  most  uncompromising 
Ionic  “  Xoana,”  are  evidently  the  gropings  of  people  like 
ourselves,  with  similar  thoughts  and  desires.  We  have  a 
Sophocles  for  their  tears,  or  at  least  the  tears  of  their  grand¬ 
children,  an  Euripides  for  their  discontent,  and,  most  precious 
of  all,  an  Aristophanes  and  a  Boccaccio  for  their  laughter.  But 
how  can  one  treat  with  sympathetic  tolerance  the  fumblings  of 
a  people  who  wove  their  stuffs  into  imitation  of  fleeces,  that  gave 
their  wearers  the  appearance  of  monstrous  pullets,  who  may, 
for  all  we  know,  never  have  laughed,  and  who  out  of  their 
home-sickness  for  ancestral  hills  raised  great  towers  called 
“  ziggurats  ”  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  legend  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  ? 

And  yet  Plate  1 1  is  in  complete  contrast  with  the  last. 
The  little  lion’s  head  and  the  dagger  are  no  later  than  it,  and 
are,  moreover,  the  work  of  minor  craftsmen,  yet  they  show 
in  grace  and  finish  two  centuries’  advance  upon  the  stele.  The 
lion’s  head  in  green  alabaster,  of  dimensions  so  minute  as  to 
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bring  it  almost  within  the  jeweller’s  realm,  is  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  some  escutcheon  of  Lagash  ;  it  is  the  lion-motive  again,  the 
lion  mincing  down  the  centuries  past  Ur  and  Carchemish  to 
Assurbanipal’s  hunts  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  or  to  Ephesus 
to  obtain  a  royal  paternity.1  It  is  suitable,  therefore,  that 
the  votive  dagger  should  have  a  pair  of  lions  for  a  handle  : 
it  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  antiquities  completely  fulfilling 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  definition  of  artistic  requirement.  In 
the  joined  tails,  the  bodies  curved  to  afford  an  easy  grip, 
and  the  blade  issuing  from  the  mouth  like  a  gigantic  tongue, 
a  nice  balance  between  the  utilities  and  the  graces  is  pre¬ 
served. 

Akurgal,  Ur-nina’s  son,  successfully  repulsed  the  aggressions 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Umma,  fostered  by  the  kings  of 
Kish,  who  were  apprehensive  of  Lagash’s  growing  power. 
Their  fears,  it  seems,  were  amply  justified,  for  Eannatum, 
Akurgal’s  son,  on  his  triumphal  “  Stele  of  Vultures  ”  (Plate 
13),  claims  to  have  conquered  Umma,  Elam,  Erech,  and  Ur, 
and  to  have  carried  his  arms  northwards  as  far  as  Kish  itself. 
The  main  face  of  the  Stele  has  attained  great  importance  from 
its  historical  interest,  but  only  the  obverse  with  the  undertakers 
climbing  ghoulishly  up  the  pyramids  of  corpses  after  a  battle 
shows  any  real  advance  upon  Ur-nina’s  reliefs. 

However  ephemeral  may  have  been  Eannatum’s  successes, 
Entemena  his  nephew  certainly  consolidated  an  extensive 
kingdom  that  embraced  the  larger  part  of  Sumer.  Lagash  was 
raised  to  the  heights  of  luxury  and  opulence,  of  which  an  echo 
comes  down  to  us  in  the  famous  silver  vase  (Plate  14), 
engraved  with  the  city  arms  and  dedicated  to  Ningirsu,  perhaps 

1  One  of  the  Lydian  Kings  of  Ephesus  about  the  8th  century  b.c.  was  reported 
to  have  begotten  a  lion. 
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as  fine  a  Sumerian  work  of  art  as  has  been  yet  discovered.  By 
confining  himself  to  an  engraving  purely  heraldic  in  style,  the 
artist  has  been  able  completely  to  realize  his  intentions,  con¬ 
cealing  the  archaic  weaknesses  that  a  freer  treatment  would 
have  revealed.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  cylinder  seal  in  decora¬ 
tion,  but  nevertheless  it  already  hovers  on  the  borderland 
of  naturalism.  The  stiffness  of  the  lions  and  goats  and  antelopes, 
varying  the  chain  of  composition,  is  much  less  evident  among 
the  seven  heifers  half  rising  all  round  the  vase’s  neck ;  here 
there  is  the  subtlety  and  vigour  of  an  art  almost  approaching 
maturity.  Once  more,  however,  there  come  striking  contrasts 
in  contemporary  objects.  At  Ur  in  1919  was  discovered  the 
lower  portion  of  a  statue  of  Entemena  himself,  that  exhibits  all 
the  worst  defects  of  archaism,  even  to  the  laboriously  rendered 
fleece.  And  this  stone,  hewn  into  the  semblance  of  a  truncated 
rhododendron,  is  part  of  a  portrait  of' the  donor  of  the  silver 
vase,  who  was  remembered  as  a  god  in  Babylonian  days  long 
after  the  Sumerians  had  disappeared. 

Entemena’s  dynasty  ended  soon  after  his  death,  and  there 
followed  apparently  a  succession  of  women  rulers,  until  sud¬ 
denly,  about  2900  b.c.,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  under 
the  reforming  King  Urukagina,  Lagash  was  annihilated  by 
the  vengeful  men  of  Umma.  A  tablet  laments  that  “  blood 
flowed  in  her  sanctuaries  and  fire  consumed  her.  Silver  and 
precious  stones  were  taken  from  her  temples,  and  grain  from  her 
fields.”  The  supremacy  then  passed  to  Lugal-zaggasi  of  Umma, 
who  conquered  most  of  Chaldea. 

His  empire  lasted,  however,  a  mere  twenty-five  years.  A 
certain  Sargon  overthrew  him,  and  founded  the  Empire  of 
Akkad  in  the  north,  at  which  point  history  definitely  assumes 
the  grand  manner ;  the  old  city  states  were  dying  before  the 
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new  idea  of  imperialism,  of  vast  dominions,  and  palaces  pro 
portionate  and  expeditions  designed  to 

“  fly  to  India  for  gold 
Or  ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl.” 

Sargon  probably  penetrated  westwards  to  Cyprus,  and  he 
united  Sumer  and  Akkad  so  firmly  beneath  his  sceptre  that 
however  much  the  provinces  might  become  disaffected,  the 
Imperial  authority  inevitably  prevailed  in  the  end.  Rimush, 
Sargon’s  son,  for  instance,  succeeded  to  an  Empire  in  open 
revolt,  but  soon  contrived  to  re-establish  authority,  though  he 
ended  in  rather  curious  misfortune.  The  palace  officials  rose 
and  killed  him  with  their  seals  that  had  in  those  days  grown 
to  enormous  size,  the  better  to  exhibit  an  increased  proficiency 
of  execution.  Thus  the  seal  attained  even  a  political  importance  ! 

Order  was  again  restored  at  the  accession  of  Naram-sin,  the 
greatest  of  the  Akkadian  dynasty,  under  whom  the  Empire 
reached  its  extreme  limit ;  all  opposition  to  it  was  crushed, 
and  the  practice  of  deification  of  monarchy  became  regular, 
the  practice  which  was  to  send  Alexander  into  an  Egyptian 
desert  for  a  paternity  much  more  exalted  than  anything  that 
poor  Philip  of  Macedon  could  afford  him,  and  was  to  come 
to  Rome  from  the  Eastern  provinces  to  provide  yet  another 
Imperial  title.  All  these  expeditions  to  Arabia,  these  penetra¬ 
tions  to  the  Mediterranean  were  providing  the  craftsmen  with 
new  motives,  and  with  all  the  stone  and  metal  that  they  could 
desire.  The  palaces  consequently  were  decorated  with  reliefs 
and  statuary  of  the  quality  of  Naram-sin’s  famous  “  Stele  of 
Victory,”  commemorating  his  defeat  of  the  tribes  of  Zagros 
(Plate  15).  It  is  in  yellow  sandstone,  brought  probably  from 
Kurdistan,  and  on  it  the  king,  appropriately  magnified,  leads 
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his  army  up  a  mountain  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  foes. 
Its  naivete  of  landscape  is  unimportant  beside  the  delicate  and 
confident  grace  of  the  figures.  Centuries  later  the  Elamites 
plundered  it  from  Sippar,  and  carrying  it  off  to  Susa,  in  the 
pride  of  their  capture,  inscribed  thereon  a  fresh  inscription  in 
Anzanite. 

Shargalisharri,  Naram-sin’s  successor,  is  important  only  for 
the  charming  seals  of  his  time,  and  for  a  broken  stele  from 
Lagash  in  the  Akkadian  style.  With  him  his  dynasty  mys¬ 
teriously  ended ;  there  was  a  period  of  uncertainty,  and  then 
came  the  inevitable  wave  of  barbarism  from  the  north,  the  cruel 
men  of  Gutium,  who  seized  and  pillaged  all  the  countryside 
and  the  temples.  There  is  a  lamentation  of  the  goddess  Innini- 
Ishtar  that  her  women  wailed  in  those  days. 

“  She  of  Agade  weeps,  for  her  attraction  is  gone.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  daughter  of  Larak,  her  face  is  covered  with  a  shawl  in  sign 
of  disgrace.” 

Down  at  Lagash,  however,  now  recovering,  the  authority 
of  Gutium  was  never  strong,  and  the  Muses  fled  there  again, 
beyond  the  conqueror’s  reach.  Plate  1 6  is  an  alabaster  statue 
of  a  man  complete  even  to  the  head,  one  of  the  earliest  sculptures 
that  has  a  directly  artistic  claim  quite  apart  from  its  antiquity ; 
the  profile,  if  tinged  with  archaism,  is  finely  modelled,  and 
though  the  archaic  subterfuge  of  avoiding  difficulties  in  the 
rendering  of  the  hands  still  lingers,  these  have  entirely  escaped 
from  the  body.  The  fleeced  skirt  has  given  way  to  an  elegant 
shawl,  whose  feminine  counterpart  appears  in  the  little  diorite 
bust  (Plate  17)  where  naturalism  is  already  hardening  into 
conventionality.  There  is  style  and  quality  in  the  modelling, 
in  that  of  the  ears,  for  instance,  where  the  older  sculptors 
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generally  came  to  grief,  and  in  tlie  execution  of  the  shawl  and 
hair.  The  national  type  is  changing  :  although  Greece  is  still 
unknown,  there  is  already  an  evident  tendency  to  refinement. 

Under  the  rulers  Ur-bau  and  Gudea,  Lagash  more  than 
regained  her  old  prosperity.  Ur-bau  was  important  enough 
for  a  street  in  Erech  four  centuries  later  to  bear  his  name,  but 
Gudea  must  have  pre-eminence  in  any  account  of  the  arts  in 
Sumer.  His  greatest  work  was  the  erection  of  the  temple 
of  Eninnu,  in  preparation  for  which  wizards  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  prayers  were  offered  day  and  night.  Elamite 
workmen  were  introduced,  cedars  were  brought  from  Syria, 
iuniper  wood  from  north  of  Antioch  and  silver  from  the  Taurus. 
Inspired  bv  the  great  hall  of  E-kur  at  Nippur,  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  Akkadian  dvnastv,  and  with  reliefs  of  their 
exploits,  he  decorated  Eninnu  with  monuments  of  his  own  deeds 
and  statuary  that  has  in  part  survived. 

Plate  1 8  is  a  headless  statue  of  Gudea  himself,  well 

modelled  and  with  a  clean  line.  The  arms,  strangely  enough, 

are  still  rendered  in  the  archaic  manner,  but  the  statue  had 

probably  a  semi-religious  significance,  and  ecclesiastical  art  is 

often  the  refuse  of  moribund  conventions.  A  series  of  such 
— 

statues  have  been  found,  but  so  far  only  one  head  of  Guoea 
is  known  (Plate  19),  remarkable  less  for  its  execution  than 
for  the  turban  that  he  wears.  It  is  an  early  example  of  a  fashion 
very  popular  in  the  davs  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur. 

Gudea,  however,  is  more  important  for  his  tendencies  than 
for  his  works.  Bv  now  the  Sumerians,  hemmed  in  between 
the  innumerable  Semites  and  the  Persian  Gull,  were,  like  the 
Xllth  century  Chinese  under  similar  conditions,  finding  in 
mysticism  a  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  realines  of  politics. 
Meanwhile,  the  disintegration  had  begun.  Already  in  Lagash 
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Semitic  names  were  fast  appearing,  and  Gudea  was  posthumously 
deified,  less  for  his  temporal  achievements  than  for  his  reverence 
of  the  classics,  his  piety,  and  his  ritualism.  It  seems,  however, 
a  trifle  paradoxical  that  these  beginnings  of  decadence  should 
have  preceded  the  most  splendid  period  of  Sumeria,  when  all 
Chaldea  was  united  under  one  Sumerian  sceptre,  but  it  was  to 
the  barbarians  of  Gutium  that  the  country’s  temporary  salva¬ 
tion  was  directly  due.  Sumeria,  far  from  their  northern  moun¬ 
tains,  was  always  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  from  Erech  there 
suddenly  spread  a  wave  of  martial  enthusiasm  so  intense  as  to 
have  been  born  perhaps  of  this  very  mysticism  itself ;  before 
it  the  barbarian  power  crumbled.  For  a  time  the  records  are 
obscure,  and  then  the  riverine  countries  are  united  under 
Ur-engur  of  the  splendid  dynasty  of  Ur,  the  climax  of  Sumerian 
culture. 

Sculpture  was  naturally  influenced  by  this  melange  of  trium¬ 
phant  imperialism  and  resigned  mysticism,  from  which  it 
acquired  a  peculiar  grace  touched  with  a  certain  sadness.  Plate 
20  is  a  head,  turbaned  again,  that,  but  for  its  defacement, 
would  undoubtedly  rank  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  early  portraiture. 
There  is  a  refinement  of  features  and  expression  that  one  sees 
again  in  the  two  heads  of  Plate  21  which  have  in  addition 
a  vigour  reminiscent  of  the  best  work  of  the  Xllth  Egyptian 
dynasty.  Plate  22  is  a  fragment  of  a  steatite  vase  probably 
from  Erech,  showing  musicians  and  priests  luxuriously  dressed, 
the  sweep  of  the  drapery  treated  with  a  strange  sweetness  and 
dignity.  But  all  this  brilliance  was  really  the  neurotic  effort 
of  a  consumptive.  Sumer  was  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  as  unhealthy  as  that  of  Tibet  to-day.  Every  city  had 
its  shrine,  and  its  rich  priestly  college  that  dabbled  in  philosophy. 
The  imperial  organization  gradually  dissolved  into  mystical 
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reveries,  and  suddenly  about  2357  b.c.  the  Kings  of  Elam  and 
of  Maer  swept  down  to  end  it  all.  There  followed  the  inevitable 
disasters,  and  the  Empire  of  Ur  together  with  the  Sumerian 
fortunes  were  destroyed.  Most  of  Sumer  passed  to  Elam,  and 
in  the  bickerings  of  the  next  centuries  the  Sumerian  nation  was 
finally  extinguished  :  so  that  when  Hammurabi  of  Babylon 
became  ruler  of  Mesopotamia,  the  race  to  whom  in  part  we  owe 
the  beginning  of  sculpture  and  the  humanities  generally,  was 
almost  forgotten  in  an  obscurity  that  was  to  last  nearly  four 
thousand  years. 


2 1 
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Hammurabi’s  date  is  naturally  the  subject  of  passionate  archaeo¬ 
logical  conflict.  However,  his  assignment  to  a  date  shortly 
before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  millenium  is  for 
our  purpose  sufficiently  accurate.  He  is  a  date  in  himself ; 
with  him  the  second  millenium  definitely  begins  :  his  conquest 
of  Babylonia  had  finally  destroyed  the  Sumerian  race,  and  had 
decided  the  battle  between  centralizing  imperialism  and  the 
city  state.  Moreover,  the  nations  which  were  to  play  the 
principal  roles  on  the  stage  of  the  next  fifteen  centuries  had 
nearly  all  appeared.  To  the  north  in  Anatolia  the  Hittites  had 
made  their  entrance,  the  Elamites  were  as  ever  at  Susa,  and 
south-east  of  the  Hittites  the  old  Sumerian  colonies  had  gone 
down  before  the  advent  of  the  Assyrians,  a  new  people,  at  that 
moment  tributary  to  Babylon. 

Further,  the  psychology  of  the  country  was  changing ;  for 
twenty  centuries  history  had  marched  and  countermarched 
and  schemed  and  plotted  for  the  superiority  of  one  city  and  its 
divinity  over  another;  but  now  the  cities  were  sinking  from 
states  into  municipalities,  and  their  gods  were  losing  themselves 
in  the  blissful  obscurity  of  a  new  and  very  catholic  pantheon. 
The  complicated  machinery  of  empire  became  so  efficient  that 
Mesopotamia  was  able  to  enjoy  almost  continuous  prosperity, 
indifferent  to  the  nationality  of  her  rulers,  till  the  fantastic  days 
of  Tamurlane  and  his  pyramid  of  skulls  ;  canals  were  constructed, 
the  countryside  pacified,  an  efficient  police  force  created,  and 
the  whole  legal  system  reorganized.  All  this  had  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  upon  the  country’s  psychology.  The  centuries 
succeeded  one  another  with  the  inevitable  magnificence  of 
rhyming  Alexandrines :  the  Hittites  would  come  down  to 
plunder,  or  the  Kassites  to  rule,  but  nothing  could  disturb  the 
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competent  dullness  of  the  Empire.  Nationalism,  with  its 
appropriate  ecstasies,  had  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  it  had  now 
been  discovered  that  a  change  of  government  was  generally  no 
obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  even  the  priestesses 
were  often  ladies  of  considerable  substance ;  it  is  significant 
that  such  works  of  art  as  survive  are  generally  connected  with 
commerce  or  administration. 

Hammurabi’s  empire  is  the  first  polity  which  presents  to  us 
more  than  a  bare  outline.  We  are  tolerably  learned  in  the  details 
of  municipal  government,  military  service,  marriage  contracts, 
or  of  the  scandalous  worship  of  Ishtar  at  Erech  ;  we  even  possess 
a  love-letter  of  the  time ;  but  despite  these  archaeological 
riches,  in  sculpture  and  metalwork  a  thousand  prosperous 
years  are  represented  only  by  about  twenty  objects  of  any 
quality. 

The  whole  question  of  the  passage  of  the  humanities  from 
Ur  to  Babylon  is  a  very  obscure  one ;  the  arts  of  Sumeria, 
languishing  already  in  Dungi’s  day,  can  with  difficulty  have 
weathered  the  stormy  centuries  that  followed  him ;  it  is, 
however,  a  far  cry  from  the  Ur  sculptures  to  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  (Plate  23).  The  restricted  output  of  Babylonian 
sculpture,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  local  materials,  has  left  us 
with  few  examples  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  its  quality. 
The  Code  must  be  considered  rather  as  an  example  of  Imperial 
than  of  Babylonian  art.  Its  legal  and  historical  interest  have 
given  it  an  importance  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  artistic 
reputation  that  rests  upon  the  little  relief  of  Shamash,  the  Sun- 
god,  seated  and  handing  the  Code  to  his  temporal  representative, 
Hammurabi :  it  is  of  course  a  distorted  variation  of  a  theme 
common  in  late  Sumerian  seals,  where  the  kings  are  led  into 
the  presence  of  their  gods,  who  are  seated  in  Shamash’s 
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attitude ;  but  the  tradition  has  not  travelled  happily  from  the 
south. 

Soon  after  Hammurabi’s  death  his  dynasty  was  overthrown 
by  the  Kassites,  mountaineers  from  the  north,  who  came,  like 
the  Manchus  into  China,  as  an  alien  and  governing  class  :  the 
presence  of  barbarians  in  Hammurabi’s  palaces  can  hardly  have 
stimulated  an  artistic  revival,  and  their  centuries  of  domination 
are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  monument.  A  “  Koudourrou  ” 
or  boundary-stone  of  the  time  of  Melishpak,  a  Kassite  king  of 
the  XHIth  century,  is  the  only  sculpture  of  interest  that  can 
be  dated  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  vague  reflection  in 
Babylonia  of  the  Elamite  proficiency  in  metal-work.  Plate 
24  is  a  bronze  bull,  its  markings  depicted  by  silver  incrusta¬ 
tions  which  have  been  preserved  save  on  the  forehead  and  eyes  ; 
it  is  executed  with  vigour  and  delicacy,  and  a  realism  kept  in 
such  nice  subservience,  that  one  is  tempted  to  deem  it  foreign 
work.  Certainly  Zarik,  patesi  of  Susa  in  Bur-sin’s  day,  sent  an 
offering  to  Ur  of  a  similar  bull. 

Plate  25,  a  little  dragon’s  head  in  bronze,  is  a  charming 
piece  of  conventionalized  mythology.  It  is  the  familiar  of 
Gudea’s  deity  Ningishzida,  but  grown  very  old,  living  on  into 
a  period  too  prosperous  for  real  dragons.  It  is  in  the  same 
spirit  as  some  of  the  Kylins  that  stand  in  front  of  Ming  temples, 
attaining  to  a  degree  of  ferocity  that  borders  on  the  flippant. 
The  dragon  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  under  the  patronage  of 
the  great  god  Marduk  of  Babylon,  and  this  may  have  been  an 
offering  to  him. 

Plate  26  is  the  Koudourrou  of  Melishpak’s  time,  more 
pretentious  than  usual,  having  beside  the  conventional  chain 
of  mythological  animals  a  second  register  showing  musicians 
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playing  in  the  strange  company  of  lions,  antelopes,  ibexes,  bulls, 
leopards,  and  ostriches.  It  was  found  at  Susa,  whither  works 
of  art  from  the  plains  were  always  coming  as  booty,  from  the 
day  when  Kutur-Nakhunte  helped  Ishbi-girra  of  Maer  to  put 
an  end  to  the  empire  of  Ur.  But  though  the  Elamite  palaces 
were  adorned  with  such  spoil  as  Naram-Sin’s  stele  from  Sippar, 
this  does  not  imply  that  native  craftsmen  were  lacking ;  here 
again  the  absence  of  stone  in  Susiana  had  impeded  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sculpture,  but  the  Chaldean  occupation  of  Susa  in  the 
Third  millenium  was  to  bear  fruit  after  the  destruction  of  Ur : 
suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  bronze  and  ivory  were  more 
admirable  media  in  which  to  work  even  than  stone,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  Elamite  independence  artistic  interest 
leaves  Mesopotamia  for  a  thousand  years. 

Plate  27,  an  ivory  statuette  of  a  date  prior  to  2000  b.c., 
shows  the  Sumerian  influence.  In  its  delicacy  and  restraint  of 
line  the  best  traditions  of  Dungi’s  time  are  preserved.  But 
there  is  a  spirit  quite  un-Sumerian  in  the  series  of  bronze 
statuettes  from  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Shushinak 
(Plate  28).  They  are  votive  figures,  early  examples  of  the 
skill  of  the  Elamite  smiths. 

From  Shushinak  came  also  a  dove  in  lapis  lazuli  and  gold 
(Plate  29)  and  a  little  limestone  lion.  The  dove  is  of 
charming  workmanship  with  the  smith’s  skill  restricted  to  the 
eyes  and  the  plaques  upon  the  body :  the  little  lion  too  has  a 
nice  balance  of  realism  and  heraldry. 

Susian  craftsmanship  seems  to  achieve  its  climax  in  the  gold 
and  the  silver  statuettes  and  the  lion-headed  limestone  cone 
(Plate  30).  The  statuettes  are  almost  identical,  save  that 
the  gold  figure  carries  an  antelope.  They  are  both  fine  pieces 
of  delicate  modelling,  but  the  lion’s  head  in  repousse  is  an 
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even  more  exquisite  example  of  goldsmith’s  craft,  with  a  most 
commendable,  though  miniature,  vigour  and  dignity. 

By  1500  b.c.  the  Elamites  had  become  the  finest  metal¬ 
workers  of  their  time,  and  from  the  reign  of  Untash-gal  has 
come  down  a  statue  of  his  wife  Napir-asu,  technically  the  most 
advanced  piece  of  casting  which  has  reached  us  of  that  period 
(Plate  31).  It  is  naturally  headless,  for  at  the  capture  of  a 
town  the  statues  would  be  systematically  decapitated  to  embarrass 
their  Manes.  As  always,  it  is  the  execution  of  the  hands  and 
the  costume  that  deserves  attention.  The  figure  wears  a  curious 
skirt,  decorated  with  embroidery,  represented  in  the  metal  by 
mere  geometric  designs  ;  and  her  generous  proportions,  depicted 
with  all  the  frankness  of  mountaineers,  combine  with  it  to  give 
her  an  air  of  dowdy  prosperity  which  might  almost  suggest  the 
XIXth  century  of  our  own  era. 

About  1200  b.c.  there  was  a  sudden  revival  of  military 
enterprise  under  King  Chutruk-nakhunte,  who  invaded  and 
plundered  Babylonia,  but  the  arts  at  Susa  continued  on  their 
placid  course.  From  his  time  there  is  a  curious  bronze  altar 
(not  reproduced)  enclosed  by  the  coils  of  two  serpents  and 
supported  by  five  figures  whose  heads  have  long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  well  composed  with  an  almost  Roman  feeling 
of  baroque,  vastly  different  from  the  bronze  relief  (Plate 
32)  with  its  file  of  soldiers,  of  which  the  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  its  technique. 

After  Chutruk-nakhunte,  Elam  fell  on  evil  days.  The 
Babylonians  about  1100  b.c.  took  their  revenge,  and  already 
the  young  Assyria  had  become  a  menace.  But  this  very  menace 
was  to  provide  a  Renaissance  for  Mesopotamia ;  Assyria  was 
to  play  Italy  to  the  Europe  of  Chaldea,  but  its  Byzantium  was 
of  a  rather  curious  kind. 
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There  had  been  gradually  occupying  most  of  Asia  Minor  a 
group  of  peoples  of  vague  origin,  the  Hittites  ;  they  had  been 
driving  the  Semites  out  of  Cappadocia,  establishing  themselves 
as  far  south  as  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  near  Aleppo,  and 
once  perhaps  even  raiding  Babylon.  The  foreign  Hyksos 
dynasty  who  ruled  Egypt  between  1800  and  1600  b.c.  were 
at  least  indirectly  influenced  by  them,  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  horse  appears  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  contemporarily  with 
their  advents.  But  though  the  great  Hittite  power  was  the  check 
upon  Assyria  in  the  XHIth  century,  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
dominations  were  able  so  effectually  to  absorb  the  race  into  the 
medley  of  peoples  composing  their  empire  that  its  existence  was 
almost  forgotten. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  XVIIIth  century,  however,  a 
certain  Henry  Maundrell  remarked  at  Carchemish,  large 
pillars  with  caps  and  Cornishes  well  carved  ”  and  “  carved  on  a 
large  stone  a  beast  resembling  a  Lyon  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  I  believe  anciently  a  Person  sitting  on  it.”  Still  later  in 
1750  the  English  consul  at  Aleppo  made  a  sketch  of  a  Hittite 
relief  from  the  same  site,  though  believing  it  to  be  the  tomb 
of  “  some  dignified  Christian  clergyman  in  his  sacerdotal  vest¬ 
ments.”  But  only  in  the  last  half  century  have  the  Hittites  at 
all  emerged  from  obscurity. 

At  an  early  date  in  Cappadocia  they  were  perhaps  inheriting 
its  very  ancient  culture,  and  southwards  they  lay  across  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  Minoan  world  on  their 
flank.  Their  art  reflects  their  geography  :  if  it  was  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  some  hold,  of  Nineveh  or  Nimrud,  then  it  is  one  of  those 
rare  arts  that  can  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  the  light  of  its 
descendants’  productions.  For  its  tendencies  seem  merely  the 
products  of  a  very  ponderous  and  disordered  intelligence,  the 
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gropings  of  a  much-travelled  lunatic.  At  first,  when  the  race 
is  still  pushing  south  from  Cappadocia,  we  find  fairly  straight¬ 
forward  and  rather  attractive  archaism :  the  little  bronze 
figure  of  a  woman  (Plate  33)  (a  goddess  perhaps)  is  very  like 
certain  Ionian  figures  of  later  times. 

About  1600  b.c.  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by 
a  native  dynasty  which  had  been  tributary  to  them,  after  a  war 
that  seemingly  arose  out  of  the  Hyksos  king’s  annoyance  at 
the  gruntings  of  the  hippopotamus  in  his  vassals’  tanks  miles 
away.  The  triumphant  native  XVIIIth  dynasty  pushed  up 
again  into  Syria,  while  through  Carchemish  came  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  influences.  The  result  upon  the  Hittite  culture  must 
have  resembled  in  its  reckless  absorption  of  exotic  types  that  of 
a  great  international  exhibition.  The  bronze  Sun-god  has  still 
a  vigour  almost  purely  Egyptian  (Plate  34),  but  the  palaces 
of  Shubi-luliuma,  the  great  Hittite  emperor,  were  adorned 
with  the  Mesopotamian  lion,  sphinx-headed.  Sphinxes  were 
creeping  in  everywhere,  strangely  distorted  after  their  long 
journey  to  Boghaz-Keui,  the  capital.  In  contrast,  however, 
there  is  the  Sun-god  relief  (Plate  35)  from  Boghaz-Keui, 
perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  Asian  sculpture  that  we  possess  of 
that  century.  It  is  of  the  great  time  when  Shubi-luliuma  ruled 
an  empire  as  large  as  Egypt,  possessing  arts  not  unworthy  of  its 
size.  At  his  death,  however,  his  empire  dwindled  :  Rameses  II 
defeated  the  Hittites  indecisively  at  Kadesh  and  made  with  them 
a  partition  of  Syria  about  1271  ;  and  then  later  came  the  terrible 
Mycenaean  invasion,  that  pushed  them  out  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  only  arrested  by  the  Egyptians  near  Caesarea  about  1x95; 
still  later,  about  1 100,  came  the  new  Assyrian  menace. 

The  rise  of  Assyria  had  been  largely  due  to  the  Hittites 
themselves.  Assyria  had,  of  course,  from  early  times  been 
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advancing  southwards  little  by  little  at  Babylonian  expense, 
but  the  formidable  empire  of  Mitanni  had  prevented  any 
serious  expansion  until  Shubi-luliuma  incorporated  it  into  his 
dominions.  Profiting  by  this  and  by  the  Hittite  exhaustion 
after  the  Mycenaean  wars,  Assyria  under  the  great  Tiglath 
Pileser  I  was  able  to  overrun  most  of  the  Hittite  lands.  After 
taking  Sidon,  the  king  from  his  barge  diverted  himself  for  a 
whole  day  with  the  killing  of  dolphins  by  hand ;  so  great  an 
apprehension  did  his  victories  cause  at  Thebes  that  the  nervous 
government  hastily  despatched  a  present  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami  as  earnest  of  their  amicable  intentions. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  Assyrian  power  was  temporarily 
checked,  and  there  was  a  consequent  Hittite  revival  from  about 
1060  till  Sargon’s  capture  of  Carchemish  :  the  majority  of 
Hittite  sculptures  seem  to  date  from  that  period,  and  their 
development  shows  clearly  the  artificiality  of  the  revival.  At 
first  there  is  a  great  outburst  of  national  sentiment,  with  all  the 
usual  travesties  of  Egypt  and  Babylon ;  from  Carchemish 
there  is  a  lion  sphinx-headed,  but  retaining  its  natural  head  in 
addition  (Plate  36),  almost  an  allegory  of  Hittite  art,  for 
it  is  the  combination  of  distorted  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
motives  applied  piecemeal  to  one  another  with  that  flatness 
and  exotic  drabness  peculiar  to  Hittite  work.  The  sphinx  too 
from  the  image  of  a  Pharaoh  has  become  a  woman,  a  misunder¬ 
standing  probably  passed  on  to  the  Greek  romanticists.  From 
here  too  comes  a  curious  frieze  of  palace  servants  (Plate 
37).  More  fantastic  still  is  the  monstrous  bearded  god  upon 
a  pedestal  flanked  by  two  gaping  lions  (Plate  38);  there  is 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  quality  in  its  ugliness,  a  fallacious 
air  of  over-civilization,  which  almost  recalls  Richard  Strauss  in 
his  Wagnerian  days  ;  but  by  the  IXth  century  Tiglath  Pileser’s 
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work  has  borne  fruit ;  the  gods  exchange  their  pigtails  and 
turned-up  shoes  of  the  XHIth  century  for  the  long  cloaks  and 
curled  beards  of  Nimrud,  and  there  is  now  in  the  reliefs  a  totally 
foreign  sense  of  contour.  Plate  39,  a  relief  from  Senjerli 
of  a  time  hardly  previous  to  the  final  catastrophe,  though  it 
retains  certain  national  peculiarities  to  a  degree  remarkable  in 
that  age,  shows  quite  evidently  the  dominating  Assyrian  in¬ 
fluence  ;  so  strong  is  this  in  certain  sculptures  that  it  is  difficult 
with  any  confidence  to  deny  that  these  might  be  provincial 
Assyrian  work.  Certainly  by  Assurnazirpal’s  time,  the  beginning 
of  Assyria’s  greatest  period,  all  significance  in  Hittite  art  had 
disappeared,  and  that  half  of  it  which  was  to  filter  northward 
vaguely  towards  Ionia  had  already  set  out  in  Phoenician  trading- 
ships  that  sailed  from  Cyprus  taking  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite 
with  them  to  Greece. 
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The  revival  of  Assyria  under  Assurnazirpal  (884-860)  begins 
a  new  phase  in  Mesopotamian  history  :  not  that  the  Renaissance 
caused  any  definite  change  in  the  country  such  as  occurred  in 
England  when  she  passed  with  the  first  Tudor  out  of  the 
medieval  twilight;  but  the  Assyrian  empire  has  the  historical 
interest  of  being  the  first  polity  whose  memory  has  never  been 
entirely  lost :  its  fall  made  Marathon  inevitable,  and  so  intimate 
was  the  connection  of  its  great  destinies  with  affairs  in  Europe 
that  Herodotus  intended  to  write  its  history. 

At  the  time  of  Herodotus’  tour,  moreover,  the  palaces  of 
Sardanapalus  (Assurbanipal)  were  of  scarcely  greater  antiquity 
than  are  the  edifices  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to-day.  Even  as 
late  as  Alexander’s  age  the  splendid  buildings  were  still  standing, 
rather  shabby  now,  but  still  preserving  a  remnant  of  their 
pristine  adornment.  Philostratus  in  his  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
remarks,  “  The  palaces  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon  are  carved  with 
bronze  that  makes  them  glitter  at  a  distance :  the  chambers 
of  the  women,  the  chambers  of  the  men  and  the  porticoes,  are 
decorated  with  silver,  with  beaten  and  even  with  massive  gold 
instead  of  pictures,”  decoration  that  found  an  echo  in  poor 
Paris’  effeminate  room  of  gold  and  cedar  at  Troy,  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  silver  and  ebony  furniture  of  Carolean  England. 

And  we  can  almost  colour  this  world :  we  have  bricks  from 
Khorsabad,  the  royal  embroideries,  faithfully  reproduced  on 
reliefs,  ivories  from  Nimrud,  and  the  historical  record  preserved 
in  Ezekiel’s  picturesque  disapproval  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s 
Babylon  ...”  she  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  walls,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads 
(Ezekiel  xxiii.  14,  1 5).  The  picture  would  be  equally  suitable 
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for  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  its  curious  beauties  and  its  san¬ 
guinary  vulgarities  in  the  grand  manner,  like  a  tragedy  of 
Seneca’s  or  an  Elizabethan  melodrama.  The  empire  presented 
this  strange  contradiction,  that  it  was  at  once  the  ancestor  of 
classic  tradition  and  its  ultimate  destroyer ;  while  it  was  the  in¬ 
direct  cause  of  the  Parthenon,  it  was  the  corrupter  of  Alexander 
at  Persepolis  :  its  nearest  counterpart  was  perhaps  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV  with  its  splendid  vulgarities  fresh  from  the  comedy 
of  the  Fronde,  that  fantastic  age  in  which  polite  cynicism  and 
religious  fanaticism  lived  side  by  side,  in  chateaux  by  Mansard 
filled  with  the  incredible  works  of  M.  Boule.  In  Assyria  there 
were  the  same  moments  of  sanity  punctuated  by  barbarisms,  the 
same  alternations  of  warlike  hardship  and  soft  luxury,  and  a 
similar  preponderating  “  Grand  Monarque,”  though  here,  in 
such  torrid  zones,  so  far  from  even  a  courtier  dubbing  him 
“  Le  R°i  Soleil  ”  he  took  his  walks  sheltered  from  its  heat 
beneath  a  gigantic  umbrella. 

Extensive  building  operations  were  characteristic  of  all 
Mesopotamian  monarchies  :  and  in  this  age  of  imperial  whims 
the  rulers  built  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  epic  atmosphere  of 
the  times.  Assurnazirpal  magnificently  rebuilt  the  crumbling 
Nimrud,  and  Esarhaddon,  adding  to  it  two  centuries  later, 
attempted  to  roof  a  saloon  11,000  sq.  ft.  in  area.  Sargon 
(722-705)  indulged  in  his  caprice  of  Darsharrukin  (“  Sargon- 
town  ”),  the  modern  Khorsabad,  near  Nineveh  the  capital, 
with  the  palace  set  astride  the  north-western  wall  so  as  to 
afford  a  prospect  of  the  countryside.  It  covered  about  25  acres, 
and  contained  over  200  rooms  and  a  harem  of  90,000  sq.  ft. 
Sennacherib;  his  son  ( circ .  705—682),  once  more  changed  the 
seat  of  government,  this  time  to  Nineveh,  where  it  remained 
till  the  final  catastrophe.  His  palace  had  a  facade  of  600  ft., 
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with  an  entrance  flanked  by  ten  winged  bulls,  and  a  saloon 
176  ft.  by  40  ft.  His  grandson  Sardanapalus,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  Emperors,  built  yet  another  palace  there,  of 
the  architectural  details  of  which,  however,  we  have  little  in¬ 
formation. 

All  these  vast  edifices  were  of  brick,  being  under  Babylonian 
influence,  but  stone  was  less  rare  in  these  northern  lands,  and 
the  architects  found  a  revetment  of  limestone  or  alabaster 
admirable  against  the  ravages  of  wind  and  weather  :  upon  these 
large  and  austere  surfaces  that  did  not  need  the  protection  of 
vivid  Babylonian  tilework,  there  grew  up  a  school  of  sculpture 
that  was  at  first  not  really  sculpture  at  all,  but  mere  architectural 
decoration,  born  less  from  primitive  stirrings  of  the  sensibilities 
than  from  the  artist’s  very  practical  boredom  at  the  dullness  of 
his  own  conceits ;  a  sculpture  that  had  much  more  in  common 
with  the  development  of  English  carving  as  the  castle  evolved 
into  the  country-house,  than  it  had  with  the  process  culminating 
in  Donatello. 

So  sculpture  was  accommodated  to  its  architectural  circum¬ 
stances,  circumstances  that  justified  works  which  in  Bloomsbury 
or  the  Louvre  seem  mere  grandiose  vulgarities.  For  in  our 
pale  country,  how  can  one  realize  that  the  sun  made  necessary 
two  styles  of  sculpture,  one  for  the  interior  and  another  for 
the  blinding  daylight  ?  The  facades  of  the  palaces  one  saw 
first  from  afar,  dappled  in  inky  and  metallic  shadow,  that  would 
kill  the  subtleties  of  a  Palladian  cornice  and  demanded  crude, 
sharp  decoration  round  the  gateways.  The  fantasy  of  colour 
outdoors,  the  sky  unrelentingly  brilliant,  the  silver  canals  and 
the  bronze  mountains  must  have  seemed  a  world  of  unreality 
to  the  Emperors  whose  lives  were  divided  between  the  pleasures 
of  the  battlefield  and  the  harem,  a  world,  as  they  saw  it,  fit 
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only  for  meticulously  bearded  Minotaurs  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Sumerian  mythology. 

When  one  had  passed,  however,  through  the  gates  into  the 
scented  obscurity  of  the  saloons  and  passages,  sculpture  was  no 
longer  the  slave  of  architecture  and  fantasy ;  it  was  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  long  walls,  to  be  seen  at  short  distance  and  in  a  reasonable 
light,  and  to  be  judged  by  rational  canons  of  taste.  So  that  it 
is  only  the  school  of  interior  relief  that  merits  any  profound 
consideration. 

The  history  of  this  school,  that  was  in  some  ways  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  all  Mesopotamian  sculpture,  is  very  curious  and 
obscure  :  it  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  it  has  no  history 
at  all.  Though  its  duration  lies  well  within  the  first  millenium 
b.c.,  hardly  four  centuries  from  Praxiteles,  we  are  as  ignorant 
of  its  beginnings  as  we  are  of  those  of  the  prehistoric  Susian 
pottery.  The  sculptures  from  Nimrud,  the  earliest  palace  of 
the  Assyrian  revival,  seem  entirely  lacking  in  immediate  an¬ 
cestry  ;  two  centuries  later  Assurbanipal  was  adorning  his 
palaces  with  reliefs  essentially  similar  in  technique  and  subject ; 
two  centuries  before  Nimrud,  sculpture  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  decoration  of  boundary-stones  in 
the  rather  puerile  Babylonian  fashion  of  the  day. 

Assyrian  reliefs  are  always  the  result  of  a  battle  between 
realism  and  the  grand  manner,  but  at  Nimrud  the  grand 
manner  is  paramount.  There  were  generally  political  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  borne  in  mind,  embassies  and  newly  acquired 
tributaries  to  be  suitably  awed  for  their  reception  into  the 
Royal  presence ;  a  grand  manner  therefore  developed  more 
calculating  than  that  of  our  XVIIIth  century,  which  would 
depict  a  solid  Hanoverian,  heroically  Roman  in  toga  and  laurel 
wreath,  and  yet  would  titter  at  a  Rowlandson’s  frank  rendering 
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of  his  paunch.  In  Assyria  the  Imperial  figure  is  the  climax 
of  the  composition,  dominating  lions  and  kings  and  rivers,  so 
superior  in  muscle  and  deportment  that  the  realistic  Diderot 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it. 

In  Plate  40  the  king  is  hunting,  for  with  the  warlike 
Assyrians  hunting  was  the  natural  diversion  in  times  of  peace. 
The  three  chariot  horses  prance  with  suitable  magnificence  past 
a  lion  already  wounded,  while  Assurnazirpal  turns  to  shoot 
another  leaping  upon  the  chariot  from  behind.  The  relief 
has,  of  course,  grave  defects,  such  as  the  tedious  details  of  the 
Imperial  hair,  and  the  general  want  of  restraint ;  but  it  has  a 
grace  and  vigour  and  a  certain  photographic  realism  not  without 
attractiveness. 

In  Plate  41  the  king  is  being  ferried  across  a  river,  still 
majestic  in  his  chariot,  like  a  passenger  in  the  train  ferry  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  the  perspective  of  the  stream  with 
horses  and  men  swimming  after  the  Royal  barge  has  the  charm 
of  a  medieval  illumination,  but  in  Plate  42  there  is  more 
complete  freedom,  for  the  king  is  a  few  feet  away  along  the 
wall,  and  his  soldiers  can  swim  naturally,  offending  no  court 
etiquette.  They  mix  freely  among  the  horses  and  fish,  braving 
the  eddies  on  inflated  bladders  :  the  horses  prance  imperturbably 
through  the  water  as  if  still  harnessed  to  their  chariot,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  such  delicate  modelling  with  perspective  so  stylised . 

The  sculptures  of  Nimrud  are  apparently  as  little  in  keeping 
with  the  artistic  standards  of  their  time  as  are  the  swimming 
horses  with  their  background,  for  of  the  reign  of  Shalmanesar  II 
( circ .  860—825)  there  is  not  a  monument  that  can  compare  with 
them.  There  are,  of  course,  the  Balawat  Gates,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  Assyrian  metal-work  in  relief  yet  discovered, 
but  their  interest  is  more  technical  than  artistic.  Certainly  it 
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is  useful  to  have  an  actual  example  of  the  application  of  bronze 
to  a  backing  of  cedar,  a  form  of  decoration  which  was  then 
modish  even  as  far  north  as  Athene’s  Brazen  House  at  Sparta, 
but  the  reliefs  themselves  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  work  of 
the  smiths  at  Susa  two  centuries  before.  The  animals  and 
figures  in  Plate  43  lack  delicacy  and  elan  ;  they  are  touched 
once  more  with  the  mysterious  wand  of  archaism  that  seems 
to  herald  the  century  of  discord  consequent  upon  Shalmanesar’s 
death.  The  horses  rear  as  enthusiastically  as  ever,  but  they  are 
horses  no  longer  :  they  are  elongated  and  fantastic  quadrupeds, 
kept  by  grooms  from  a  very  primitive  fairy-tale.  And  even  in 
stonework  things  are  no  better ;  in  Plate  44  three  registers 
of  a  black  marble  obelisk  of  the  king  are  shown,  tributaries 
paying  him  homage,  a  pair  of  two-humped  camels  such  as  King 
Asu  of  Gezan  gave  him,  and  lowest  of  all  a  lion  chasing  an 
antelope  through  a  very  arbitrary  forest,  a  lion  languishing 
sadly  since  the  days  when  it  leaped  proudly  at  the  chariot  of 
Assurnazirpal. 

At  Shalmanesar’s  death  in  825  a  civil  war  broke  out  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  disputed  succession,  and  the  Assyrian  power 
suffered  inevitable  decline ;  the  Kingdom  of  Urartu  round 
Mt.  Ararat  acquired  the  hegemony  of  Mesopotamia,  and  most 
of  the  territories  conquered  by  Assurnazirpal,  even  that  of 
Babylon,  fell  away  through  revolt  or  capture.  It  is  not  clear 
how  the  arts  were  affected  by  this  ;  but  though  at  the  revival 
under  the  Sargonids  the  art  of  sculpture  immediately  attained 
its  greatest  heights,  there  can  have  been  little  to  stimulate  it 
meanwhile.  A  Shalmanesar  about  780  seems  to  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  Assur,  but  a  mere  effort 
of  protective  construction  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for  a 
revival  of  the  drooping  Muses. 
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About  745  the  Government’s  increasing  debility  and  incom¬ 
petence  resulted  in  a  military  revolt  and  the  seizure  of  the 
throne  by  a  certain  Pulu,  a  leading  general,  who  to  placate  the 
traditions  assumed  the  ancient  name  of  Tiglath  Pileser.  A 
new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  sickly  body  of  the  empire  : 
Urartu  was  defeated,  Syria  and  Babylon  were  subdued,  and 
incidentally  the  Jews  to  the  east  of  Jordan  were  carried  into 
captivity.  Thus  was  inaugurated  Assyria’s  most  brilliant 
period,  the  climax  of  twelve  centuries  of  development,  when  the 
arts  attained  such  accomplishment  that  even  history  seems  to 
become  tinged  with  drama,  until  at  last  the  empire  with  its 
brutality  and  its  softness,  its  vulgarity  and  its  grace  was  suddenly 
swept  into  oblivion. 

Though  Tiglath  Pileser  made  all  this  possible,  so  that  the 
rather  hysterical  genius  of  the  people  now  found  wars  and  the 
rumours  of  wars  more  of  a  stimulus  than  an  atrophy,  it  was 
not  apparently  until  Sargon’s  time,  twenty  years  later,  that 
there  were  any  imperial  constructions  to  reflect  it.  In  this 
limitation  of  material  lies  the  difficulty  of  passing  any  appre¬ 
ciative  criticism.  Of  the  old  days  we  have  only  a  few  statues 
and  reliefs  from  temples,  and  now  in  these  later  times  of  pompous 
disillusionment,  when  the  kings  restored  temples  in  their  success 
only  as  a  rich  man  builds  a  church,  we  are  confined  to  the 
decorations  of  palaces.  There  is  hardly  an  object  not  designed 
for  trembling  foreigners  to  gape  at,  never  a  sculpture  chiselled 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  some  gentleman  of  taste ;  it  is  as  if 
for  all  XVI  11th-century  painting  in  France  we  had  only  portraits 
of  Louis  XIV. 

The  revival  is  first  mirrored  upon  the  walls  of  Khorsabad, 
Sargon’s  Versailles,  a  few  miles  from  Nineveh ;  there  we  have 
reliefs  fortuitous  as  ever,  as  if  there  had  been  a  steady  develop- 
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ment  from  Assurnazirpal’s  day,  untouched  by  any  civil  war. 
Khorsabad  was  a  vague  jumble  of  grace  and  ugliness,  like  the 
interior  of  an  average  house  in  modern  England ;  one  wonders, 
in  fact,  whether  any  beauty  that  the  Assyrians  attained  was  not 
less  the  result  of  good  taste  than  of  that  insistent  realism  which 
occasionally  rebelled  against  the  grand  manner.  At  Khorsabad, 
for  instance,  there  were  strange  and  hideous  divinities  upon  the 
walls,  complicated  scenes  of  court  ritual  vulgarly  treated,  endless 
glorifications  of  the  Emperor,  more  politic  than  decorative,  and 
among  them  all  occasional  charming  patches  of  grace  and  com¬ 
position,  such  as  the  horse’s  head  (Plate  45)  in  all  his  gay 
imperial  caparison,  or  the  enamelled  bricks  from  the  vaulting. 
There  is  something  so  typical  of  the  mere  attractive  side  of 
Assyria  in  the  baroque  harness  or  the  beautifully  combed  manes, 
something  of  the  complicated  elegance  that  balanced  the  heavy 
vulgarities,  and  a  gaiety  too,  hardly  Semitic. 

Khorsabad  was  scarcely  completed  when  Sargon  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  a  restless  and  grandiose 
monarch,  who  had  constantly  to  quell  insurrections  in  Babylon 
and  in  Syria,  where  Egyptian  intrigues  were  a  continual  source 
of  trouble.  Khorsabad,  his  father’s  toy,  was  abandoned,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Nineveh,  the  last  Assyrian 
capital ;  upon  this  new  centre  of  the  world  craftsmen  from  all 
his  dominions  were  concentrated.  The  sculptors  set  about 
their  work  very  much  as  they  had  done  at  Sargon  Town, 
bringing  to  it,  however,  a  greater  degree  of  sophistication. 
Plate  46  is  a  relief  rather  inferior  in  quality,  but  interesting 
enough  in  its  ambitious  perspective  of  the  distant  city  walls, 
the  camels  in  the  middle  distance,  and  in  the  foreground  the 
soldiers  busy  about  their  duties  in  the  camp.  In  another 
(Plate  47),  the  king  superintends  the  building  of  the 
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palace,  standing  impressively  in  his  chariot  beneath  the  inevit¬ 
able  umbrella,  before  a  jungle  peopled  with  gazelle  and  wild 
pig  :  it  is  an  amusing  allegory  of  Assyrian  art ;  below,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  in  all  the  pomposity  of  court  sculpture ;  up  above, 
the  jungle  where  the  king  could  only  come  at  great  detriment 
to  his  fine  beard,  and  where  the  animals  therefore  have  most 
charming  graces;  amusing  also  in  the  belated  effort  of  com¬ 
position  which  allows  the  imperial  sunshade  to  overlap  the  jungle. 
Plate  48  shows  boats  on  the  Tigris  carrying  the  builders 
materials,  steering  adroitly  between  the  fishes  and  the  men  upon 
bladders  as  in  Assurnazirpal’s  day ;  but  it  is  a  grander  con¬ 
ception,  in  harmony  with  the  more  spacious  character  of  the  time. 

Exoticisms  were  coming  into  fashion ;  Sennacherib  was 
disastrously  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  conquering  Egypt,  and 
Nineveh  was  filled  with  foreign  craftsmen  working  in  the 
Egyptian  taste.  The  palace  and  the  imperial  furniture  were 
most  handsomely  decorated  with  ivory,  in  a  style  quite  distinct 
from  the  native  panels  of  an  earlier  date  (Plate  49),  treated 
with  a  notable  restraint  of  line.  Plate  50  is  a  lintel  of  a  doorway 
in  the  palace,  un-Semitic  in  subject  if  not  in  workmanship,  for 
the  dragon  (or  conventionalized  winged  lion  ?)  on  either  side 
of  the  vase  has  a  beauty  that  is  hardly  Assyrian. 

Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib’s  son  (681—666  circ.),  succeeded  in 
Egypt  where  his  father  had  failed.  In  Assyria  he  constructed 
thirty  temples  and  ten  palaces,  from  one  of  which  at  Nimrud 
come  the  finest  series  of  ivories  which  have  yet  been  found  in 
Assyria  (Plate  51).  They  can  hardly  be  of  pure  native  work¬ 
manship  ;  surely  they  have  a  parente  with  the  later  ivories  of 
Ephesus,  where  even  in  the  growing  shadow  of  Greece,  Meso¬ 
potamian  traditions  were  so  strong  that  one  of  the  Ephesian 
kings  was  reported  to  have  begotten  a  lion. 
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Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  in  668  by  Assurbanipal  (the 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks),  the  greatest  of  Assyrian  monarchs, 
with  the  fantasies  and  contrasts  of  his  monarchy  so  magnified 
that  he  has  passed  distorted  and  bizarre  even  into  romance. 
Whatever  else  has  been  forgotten,  his  name  has  always  survived, 
together  with  those  of  Semiramis,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon.  The 
Greek  romanticists  wove  round  him  the  tale  of  an  Assyrian 
decadence,  and  of  his  languishing  amid  soft  delights  until  his 
self-inflicted  death  among  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  And  the 
tradition  lasted  long,  for  the  Earl  of  Surrey  satirizes  Henry  VIII 
in  his  fine  poem  “  On  Sardanapalus’  Dishonourable  Life  and 
Miserable  Death  ” : 

“  The  Assyrian  King,  in  peace,  with  foul  desire 
And  filthy  lusts  that  stained  his  regal  heart  ; 

In  war,  that  should  set  princely  hearts  on  fire 
Did  yield,  vanquished  for  want  of  martial  art  .  .  . 

When  he  had  lost  his  honour  and  his  right, 

(Proud,  time  of  wealth;  in  storms,  appalled  with  dread) 
Murthered  himself  to  show  some  manfull  deed.” 

How  was  poor  Surrey  to  know  that  Sardanapalus  spent  half 
his  days  campaigning,  that  he  reduced  the  world  to  vassalage, 
and  that  a  death  so  spectacular  was  reserved  for  an  unimportant 
successor  of  his  fourteen  years  after  his  death  ? 

His  reign  was  perhaps  the  supreme  effort  of  Mesopotamian 
civilization.  New  peoples  were  appearing  to  prevent  anti¬ 
climax,  terrible  Cimmerians,  Medes  and  Persians,  while  in  the 
Aigean  the  Minoan  culture,  that  had  perhaps  inspired  Assyrian 
ivories,  was  vanquished  by  the  advent  of  a  new  race,  the 
Greeks ;  all  along  the  Ionian  coast,  at  Ephesus  particularly, 
there  was  to  be  an  outburst  of  brilliance,  Anacreon’s  age,  when, 
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as  Tom  Moore  has  it,  “  the  very  air  respired  voluptuousness.” 
But  even  now  Lydia  was  preparing  for  such  things  :  a  new 
temple  to  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  soon  to  be  raised,  and  in 
the  exquisite  little  ivory  (Plate  52)  one  realizes  how  far  Ionia 
has  progressed  from  Nineveh.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
great  age  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  and  the  school  of  Dipoinos 
and  Skyllis  at  Sikyon  is  hardly  eighty  years  away. 

The  very  excellence  of  the  reliefs  of  Sardanapalus  emphasizes 
the  limitations  of  the  art,  for  by  comparison  with  the  Ionian 
ivories  they  exhibit  the  native  lack  of  composition  and  the 
formality  which  hampers  the  rendering  of  the  human  form. 
Even  Plate  53,  with  its  vigour  and  its  sense  of  the  chaos  of 
the  battlefield,  is  painfully  stylised.  Ironically  enough  it  com¬ 
memorates  the  annihilation  of  the  Elamites  that  left  Susiana 
free  for  the  advent  of  the  Persians,  who  were  soon  to  help  in 
the  overthrow  of  Assyria. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  Elam  had  been  embroiled  in  a  series 
of  unfortunate  campaigns  in  alliance  with  Babylon  against 
Assyria,  and  continual  reverses  had  brought  her  culture,  like 
that  of  the  Hittites,  more  and  more  under  Ninevite  influences. 
There  is  a  little  fragment  of  a  relief  from  Susa  of  these  declining 
years,  a  scene  pretty  enough  in  the  Assyrian  fashion,  of  a  lady 
spinning  before  an  altar  and  her  negro  servant  behind  her  with 
a  fan ;  negroes  in  Elam  were  no  rarity,  since  they  inhabited  in  large 
numbers  the  south-western  corner  of  the  country  (Plate  54). 

Assurbanipal  at  last  resolved  to  free  himself  from  all  Elamite 
embarrassments,  and  making  two  campaigns  to  Susa,  destroyed 
the  whole  race.  Susa  was  obliterated,  the  bones  of  old  kings 
were  dug  up,  and  the  precious  possessions  of  the  temples 
carried  to  Nineveh  ;  among  them  was  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Nana  of  Erech  that  the  Elamites  had  plundered  from  Sumeria 
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more  than  1 600  years  before ;  but  the  Sumerians  had  gone, 
and  there  were  none  left  to  do  her  service,  though  the  priestly 
collegeathercitycontinued  its  philosophies  until  after  Herodotus’ 
time. 

As  if  debarred  from  the  human  figure,  the  Assyrian  sculptor 
turned  his  increased  accomplishments  more  and  more  to  the 
portrayal  of  animals ;  and  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the 
human  figure  makes  its  appearance  in  their  midst,  its  entry 
seems  as  irrelevant  as  that  of  a  mythological  being  would  at 
a  lecture  on  folk-lore. 

Plate  55  is  a  very  vivid  study  of  a  pack-animal  in  a  royal 
hunt :  the  beast  is  a-quiver  with  fright,  stepping  nervously  with 
ears  cocked,  probably  terrified  by  the  shouts  and  the  smells;  it  is 
executed  very  impassively,  the  harness  as  detailed  as  the  fright. 

Plate  56  is  the  famous  dying  lioness,  surely  an  almost 
incomparable  study  of  a  dying  animal :  such  sensibility  of  line 
is  curious  in  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  it  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  wounded  lion  (Plate  57)  which,  though 
treated  with  equal  vigour,  is  by  comparison  lacking  in  refinement. 

In  Plate  58  wild  asses  which,  as  the  Old  Testament 
affirms,  were  plentiful  enough,  are  being  hunted  with  dogs, 
for  lions  were  becoming  rare  now,  and  were  often  mere  impor¬ 
tations  for  the  royal  diversion.  There  is  a  pack  of  asses,  one 
rolling  transfixed  in  a  foreshortened  attitude,  another  being 
pulled  down  by  the  dogs,  and  a  stallion  apprehensive  for  the 
foal  which  follows  it.  In  Plate  59,  the  lion  and  lioness, 
the  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  line  attained  its  greatest  beauty  : 
this  work  alone  might  establish  the  claim  of  the  Ninevite  work¬ 
men  to  a  place  among  the  estimable  artists  of  the  world  ;  when 
one  considers  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked,  the 
pompous  vulgarity  of  the  court  of  any  Emperor  so  powerful, 
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the  baroque  crowd  of  courtiers  and  guards,  negroes  and 
foreigners  that  filled  the  saloons,  and  most  of  all  the  psychology 
of  an  Emperor  inevitably  enmeshed  in  the  folds  of  his  own 
magnificence,  like  a  tyrant  from  an  Elizabethan  drama,  one 
wonders  how  these  sculptors,  always  anonymous  for  us,  produced 
anything  noteworthy  at  all. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  bronze  ceremonial  dishes  must 
have  been  decorated  with  the  heraldic  designs  that  persisted 
until  Islamic  days.  Plate  60  is  one  of  Assurnazirpal’s  period. 

Plate  6 1  is  a  motive  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bowl :  such 
designs  persisted  in  textiles  too  into  medieval  times  :  at  Cologne 
Cathedral  are  some  Persian  stuffs  very  similar  in  pattern  that 
were  wrapped  around  holy  relics  brought  back  by  pilgrims 
in  the  early  Crusades. 

At  Assurbanipal’s  death  in  626  his  empire  began  immedi¬ 
ately  to  disintegrate  ;  Assyria  was  exhausted  by  three  centuries 
of  warfare,  and  it  was  probably  only  the  Emperor’s  personality 
that  had  kept  the  imperial  machine  running  so  long.  Under 
his  incompetent  successors  the  Scythians  were  able  to  reduce 
the  countryside  to  desert;  in  612  b.c.  Nineveh  was  taken 
after  a  terrible  siege  by  a  coalition  of  peoples,  and  the 
Assyrian  fantasy  was  over.  Among  the  many  subject  races 
who  rejoiced  at  Nineveh’s  fall  were  the  Jews  who  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser  a  century  before. 
Their  feelings  found  expression  in  the  curses  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  upon  Nineveh,  “  the  bloody  city,”  curses  in  which 
ecstasy  and  common  sense  are  blended  in  a  manner  wholly 
admirable  and  Semitic. 

“  Take  ye,”  says  he,  “  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  ye  the  spoil 
of  gold,  for  there  is  none  end  out  of  all  the  store  of  pleasant 
furniture.” 
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The  old  Assyrian  Empire  was  divided  between  Nabopolassar 
of  Babylon  and  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  whose  palace  at  Ecbatana, 
says  Herodotus,  stood  within  seven  walls  of  various  colours, 
the  two  innermost  being  silver  and  gold  respectively.  In  those 
days,  when  the  countryside  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  Scythian  devastations,  culture  can  hardly  have  remained  at 
the  Ninevite  level ;  the  Medes  were  hard-drinking  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  the  Babylonians  until  lately  had  been  mere  Assyrian 
provincials.  But  under  Nabopolassar  (625-604)  and  his  son 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  ( circ .  604-562),  the  rather  portly 
figure  of  industrial  Babylon  swathed  itself  gracefully  enough 
in  the  crumpled  mantle  of  empire.  In  608  b.c.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  as  Crown  Prince  had  defeated  the  Egyptians  near 
Carchemish,  where  now  the  Hittites  must  have  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  later  as  king  he  overran  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
reducing  Tyre  to  vassalage  and  transporting  the  Jews  captive 
to  Babylon. 

Naturally,  of  course,  his  successes  were  mirrored  in  his 
adornment  of  Babylon  which,  not  only  for  its  hanging  gardens, 
became  the  marvel  and  admiration  of  antiquity.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  golden  wonders  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  and  later 
Greeks,  like  Diodorus,  were  amazed  by  the  scenes  in  tilework 
upon  his  great  walls  and  towers,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  con¬ 
structions  of  the  fabulous  Queen  Semiramis.  Those  approach¬ 
ing  the  huge  Ishtar  Gate  by  way  of  Procession  Street  would 
encounter  great  lions,  fine  imposing  beasts,  as  in  Plate  62. 
These  would  be  better  executed  than  most  Assyrian  tilework, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  from  the  lack 
of  stone  there  was  scant  tradition  of  sculpture.  But  otherwise 
there  is  so  little  to  resurrect  this  world,  whether  of  stone  or 
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metalwork,  that  one  must  fall  back  for  material  upon  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  frequent  complacencies  upon  his  own  creations. 

“  Mighty  cedars  I  caused  to  be  laid  down  for  its  roofing. 
Door-posts  of  cedar  overlaid  with  copper,  thresholds  and  sockets 
I  placed  in  its  doorways.  Silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones, 
all  that  can  be  imagined  of  costliness,  splendour,  and  riches  I 
heaped  up  within.” 

In  this  somewhat  florid  appreciation  one  is  reminded  that 
Babylon  was  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  East. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  dynasty  ended  six  years  after  his  death, 
and  the  priesthood  called  from  obscurity  an  amiable  archaeologist, 
Nabonidus,  to  rule  over  this  nation  of  tradesmen  who  had 
recently  turned  conquerors.  Instead  of  resisting  the  ominous 
advances  of  the  Persians  who  had  occupied  Susiana,  had  over¬ 
thrown  their  former  rulers,  the  Medes,  and  were  now  absorbing 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Lydian  Croesus,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  excavation  of  ancient  temples,  and  to  the  care  of  the  old  gods 
of  outlying  towns,  whom  he  brought  to  Babylon  for  greater 
safety,  to  the  scandal  of  the  priesthood  of  Bel.  And  so  poor 
Nabonidus  would  enthusiastically  discover  a  dedication  stone 
of  Naram-Sin,  while  his  people  grew  estranged,  and  while  Cyrus, 
the  Persian,  was  quietly  gathering  the  rest  of  the  world  into  his 
dominions.  In  the  year  539  b.c.,  however,  Cyrus  resolved  to 
end  matters,  and  taking  the  city  by  storm  after  a  ten  months’ 
siege,  put  to  death  Belshazzar,  Nabonidus’  more  effective  son, 
to  whom  had  been  relegated  the  government. 

The  overthrow  of  Babylon  is  the  culmination  of  the  process 
that  destroyed  Nineveh,  the  belated  end  of  the  Semites  in  Asia 
till  the  Prophet’s  day  eleven  centuries  later.  For  the  world 
was  looking  towards  Europe,  the  Aryan  races  were  to  have  their 
turn,  and  the  Persians,  not  true  Orientals,  marked  the  transition 
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stage  from  Assyria  to  Greece.  Though  they  absorbed  all  the 
heavy  decoration,  the  extravagance  and  the  fantasy  of  their 
predecessors  in  Mesopotamia,  in  a  peculiar  way  they  purified 
the  complicated  outlines  and  toned  down  the  garish  colours,  so 
that  there  is  a  new  sobriety  in  their  reliefs,  where  the  drapery  is 
treated  with  simple  sweeping  lines  and  the  onlooker  is  credited 
with  some  imagination.  Extravagance  there  was  still ;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says  of  “  Babylon’s  pensile  gardens,”  “  That 
the  Persian  gallants  who  destroyed  this  monarchy  maintained 
their  botanical  bravery,”  but  one  feels  that  the  flowers  were 
becoming  less  exotic,  and  their  bedding  more  normal,  for  Cyrus 
the  Younger  “  was  not  only  a  lord  of  gardens,  but  a  manual 
planter  thereof,  disposing  his  trees  like  armies,  in  regular 
ordination.”  And  so  Le  Notre  had  an  imperial  forbear. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  bizarre  complexities  of  the  Semitic 
mind,  the  first  appearance  of  intelligences  logical  according  to 
our  standards.  And  the  Achsemenian  Empire  of  Persia  breaks 
with  the  past  not  only  in  its  language  and  culture  that  has 
persisted  under  various  guises  until  these  times,  but  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  and  of  personality.  The  Assyrian  was 
a  strong,  efficient  and  highly  intelligent  animal  cast  in  the 
mould  of  thousands  like  him,  from  which  the  Emperor  stood  out 
omnipotent  like  a  Sumerian  ziggurat  rising  from  the  monotonous 
plains  ;  but  the  Persians  were  Aryans  and  mountaineers  with 
almost  European  notions  of  individual  liberties  and  a  social 
scale,  notions  that  no  Orientalism  could  ever  kill.  The  young 
Persian  prince  therefore  had  a  nobility  of  his  own  age  for  play¬ 
mates,  only  a  little  less  important  than  himself,  an  ever-present 
exposition  of  the  Homeric  idea  of  primus  inter  pares.  Darius 
Hystaspes  sought  the  aid  of  various  nobles  to  quell  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  nine  kings  when  Cambyses  died,  and  Cambyses 
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himself  (529-522),  though  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  was 
forced  to  obtain  legal  sanction — like  our  more  normal  Henry 
VIII — for  the  irregular  tendencies  of  his  affections. 

This  respect  for  the  subjects’  rights  led  equally  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  regal  personality.  In  Assyria  even  the  Emperors  were 
caught  inevitably  into  the  cogs  of  the  Imperial  machine ;  the 
peevish  and  grandiloquent  Sennacherib  alone  stands  out  as  an 
exception  from  the  rather  tedious  catalogue  of  conquerors  and 
builders,  but  what  could  be  more  individual,  more  completely 
European,  than  the  abnormal  Cambyses,  ruling  the  world  while 
he  apparently  suffered  from  silly  epileptic  rages,  murdering  his 
brother  Smerdis,  and  killing  the  god  Apis  in  Egypt  or  pulling 
mummies  from  their  tombs  ?  What  again  could  be  more  charm¬ 
ing,  more  romantic  than  the  personality  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
the  beau-ideal  of  an  unsuccessful  pretender  and  a  gallant  young 
man,  in  a  world  where  gallant  young  men  were  only  just  coming 
into  fashion  ? 

This  individualism,  this  revolt  from  the  blind  efficiency  of  the 
older  empires,  along  with  the  restraint  without  which  it  would 
have  been  fatal,  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  arts.  Persepolis 
and  Susa,  the  royal  palaces,  were  decorated  by  craftsmen  under 
the  cosmopolitan  influences  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  to 
some  extent  Greece,  but  from  them  all  there  evolved  an  art  that 
was  peculiarly  the  expression  of  the  Persian  temperament.  At 
Persepolis,  for  instance,  the  Gate  of  Xerxes  is  flanked  by  winged 
minotaurs  (Plate  63)  in  the  rather  portentous  Assyrian 
manner,  but  with  an  insouciance  and  a  grace  in  the  treatment 
of  their  wings  that  never  came  from  Nineveh.  The  reliefs,  too, 
show  the  Persian  spirit  even  more  evidently  :  the  solid  moun¬ 
taineers’  distrust  of  the  showy  Assyrian  cleverness,  with  an 
innate  sense  of  line  and  good  taste  that  compensates  for  the  lack 
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of  it ;  the  lion  and  the  bull  that  struggle  upon  the  stairway 
to  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  (Plate  64)  do  so  no  longer  with  the 
rather  vulgar  realism  of  the  Semites,  but  with  a  certain  chastity 
of  treatment  and  a  staid  formal  grace  that  are  found  in  archaic 
Greece. 

The  reliefs  in  the  great  saloons  had  not  lost  their  political 
significance,  though  the  somewhat  flashy  glorifications  of 
monarchy  and  its  prowess  had  given  way  to  endless  registers 
of  tributaries  and  royal  guards  perhaps  designed  to  overwhelm 
the  onlooker  with  the  immensity  of  the  Great  King’s  hosts. 
But  the  soldiers  now  marched  as  gracefully  as  did  the  pack 
animals  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  each  one  possessing  a  peculiar, 
if  stereotyped,  beauty  (Plate  65).  The  columns,  too,  of  the 
great  saloons,  tufted  like  the  ceaselessly  waving  fans,  and  swell¬ 
ing  out  at  the  base  into  the  semblance  of  an  inverted  calyx, 
have  the  national  peculiarities  again.  They  had  progressed  only 
a  little  from  wood  architecture,  where  the  capitals  were  made  as 
large  as  possible  to  take  more  strain  off  beams  that  might  warp. 
From  Susa,  the  ‘  Shusan,  the  palace  ’  of  the  Bible,  there  comes  an 
amusing  extravagance,  a  capital  fantastically  enlarged  into  the 
semblance  of  two  opposed  bulls  (Plate  66).  At  Susa,  too,  if 
not  at  Persepolis,  the  tradition  of  tilework  still  lingered,  flat 
coloured  tiles  and  bricks  in  relief  that  combined  the  arts  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  Of  the  first  style  the  admirable  frieze  of 
archers  is  an  example  (Plate  67) ;  of  the  second  the  frieze  of 
mythical  animals  (Plate  68).  Just  as  the  Egyptian  adventure 
of  Cambyses  had  been  reflected  in  the  architecture  of 
Persepolis,  so  the  Greek  expeditions  had  equally  their  effects, 
though  the  arts  of  Egypt  were  bound  to  find  greater  favour 
amongst  the  rigid  formalisms  of  the  palace.  In  the  provinces 
conditions  were  different.  Pursuing  the  policy  of  individualism, 
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the  Great  Kings  had  created  a  vast  machinery  of  decentralization, 
cutting  up  the  empire  into  a  score  or  more  of  provinces,  each 
administered  by  a  satrap  or  governor.  Such  Ionian  satraps  as 
Tissaphernes,  who  had  the  almost  entire  direction  of  the  Great 
King’s  Aigean  policy  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  necessarily 
men  of  shrewd  and  supple  intellects,  quick  to  perceive  the 
superiorities  of  the  younger  civilization,  would  often  become 
half  Hellenized.  Not  that  the  capital  was  oblivious  of  the 
happenings  at  Athens  ;  the  kings  had  in  their  palaces  such 
masterpieces  as  Antenor’s  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  while 
a  certain  Telephanes,  a  sculptor  of  repute,  from  Phocaea  in 
Thessaly,  was  employed  at  the  Persian  court  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  Royal  physicians  were,  for  reasons  of  safety, 
nearly  always  either  Egyptians  or  Greeks,  and  cultivated 
but  petulant  Athenian  statesmen  were  constantly  arriving  at 
Susa  to  sell  their  country  for  their  country’s  good. 

Plate  69,  a  little  portrait  head  of  small  proportions,  is 
interesting,  and  a  rare  example  of  Achaemenian  sculpture.  It 
is  presumed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  great  Darius  himself. 

The  arts  of  the  palace,  however,  were  too  conservative  to 
be  affected  by  all  these  relations,  and  it  is  the  small  arts,  the 
silver  and  the  jewellery  that  show  us  that  Issus  and  Arbela  had 
been  fought  long  before  Alexander’s  birth.  From  Susa  there 
comes  a  silver  patera  (Plate  70)  almost  purely  Hellenic  in 
spirit,  and  the  vase  handle,  shaped  as  an  antelope  in  gold  and 
silver  poised  on  a  satyr’s  head,  has  little  enough  of  the  Oriental 
about  it  (Plate  71).  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus  has  an 
antelope  almost  similar  (Plate  72),  a  very  Hellenized  affair, 
and  only  in  the  silver  and  the  gold  statuettes  (Plates  73 
and  74),  with  their  almost  Gothic  attraction,  is  there  any 
real  Achaemenian  style.  There  is  a  silver  disk  with  a  relief  of 
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nobles  hunting  (Plate  75)  that  might  be  Persian  work  of 
any  period,  and  in  the  splendid  gold  armilla  (Plate  76) 
are  superbly  blended  the  taste  of  Greece  and  the  grand  manner 
of  Persia. 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire,  when  Greek 
minds  were  gradually  being  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  conquest 
of  Persia,  this  peaceful  penetration  was  becoming  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  And  so  the  victories  of  Alexander  have  an  inevitability 
about  them  that  is  almost  dull.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  he 
would  enliven  them  for  posterity  with  a  beau-geste  symbolical 
of  the  extinguishment  of  Persian  culture,  when  he  burnt 
Persepolis  at  the  whim  of  a  prominent  courtezan. 
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